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LEADING ARTICLES—May 18, 1923 
PROPAGANDISTS EXPOSED 

HOW FARES LABOR IN BRITAIN? 
PACKING HOUSE WORKERS WINNING 
STORY OF THE A. F. OF L. 

EMPLOYMENT AGENCY MEASURES 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We Don’t Patronize List’”’ 


of the San Francisco Labor Council. 


Members of Labor unions 


and sympathizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 


Compton's Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 
Black and White Cab Company 
Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 


European Baking Company. 


Gorman & Bennett, Grove. 


E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
Great Western Grocery Co., 2255 Clement, 


844 Clement, 500 Balboa, 1852 McAllister, 
901 Haight, 5451 Geary, 700 Ninth Ave., 


945 Cole. 


Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers. 
Martinez-Benicia Ferry Co. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 


Players’ Club. 
Regent Theatre. 


Schmidt Lithograph Co. 


The Emporium. 
Market Street R. R. 
United Cigar Stores. 


White Lunch Establishments. 


Yellow Cab Company 


All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair. 


. * 
Labor Council Directory 
Labor Council meets every Friday at 

8 p. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary's office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p. m. Headquarters telehone 
—Market 56. 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—224 
Guerrero. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1035—Meets Thursday even- 
ings, 236 Van Ness Avenue. 

Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 
Thursday evenings, Building Trades Temple. 
Baggage Messengers—Chas, Fohl, Secretary, 636 

Ashbury. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 8rd Monday, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and 8rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell, 

Bakers No. 24—Meets Ist and 8rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—112 Valencia. 

Barbers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 112 
Valencia. 
3artenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, 
38rd Mondays in evening at 8:00. 1075 Mission. 

Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 109 
Jones, 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet 1st and 
8rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Headquarters, 2923 16th. 

Bookbinders—Meet 3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 

Bottlers No, 293—Meet 3rd Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 177 Capp. 

Bricklayers No. 7—Meet Tuesdays, 
Trades Temple. 

Broom Makers—John A. Martin, Secretary, 3546 
Nineteenth. Meet Ist Saturday, Labor Temple. 

Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Butchers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet 
Ist and 3rd Tuedays, Laurel Hall, Seventh 
and R. R. Ave. 

Carpenters No. 
Trades Temple, 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia, 

Casket Trimmers No. 94, 


Building 


22—Meet Fridays, Building 
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Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Chauffeurs No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet 2nd and 
4th Thursdays, 8 p. m., California Hall, Turk 
and Polk, 

Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 9. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
451 Kearny. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursday nights 
at 8:30, and 8rd Thursday afternoon at 2:30, 
580 Eddy. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Draftsmen—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Temple, 

Dredgemen—268 Market, 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 

Electrical Workers No. 
Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 
Valencia. 

Elevator Operators and Starters—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Federal Employees’ Union No, 1—Meet Ist Tues- 
day, Native Sons Hall; headquarters, 746 
Pacific Building. 

Federation of Teachers—Labor Temple. 

Felt and Composition Roofers No. 25—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Ferryboatmen’s Union—Meets Wednesdays at 

166 Steuart. 

Furniture Handlers No, 1—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Fur Workers—273 Golden Gate Avenue. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No, 131—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Glass Packers, Branch No. 45—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Saturlivs, Labor Temple. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Builling Trades Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—-Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple office hours 9 to 11 a. m. 

Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission. 

Horseshoers—Meet 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple 

Hospital Stewards and Nurses—E. N. Cummings, 
Secretary, 157 20th Ave. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple, 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers No. 5—Meet Ist 
and 2nd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco. 

Janitors—Meet ist and 3rd Thursdays, 8 p. m., 
Labor Temple. 


Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 
Ludies’ Garment Workers No. 8—511 Phelan Bldg. 
Lithographers No. 17—Room 156, 268 Market. 
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Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 
Laundry Workers—Meet 1st and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. Headquarters, Labor Temple. 
Letter Carriers—Meet 1st Saturday, Los Angeles 
Hall, Native Sons Building. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Mailers—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Thurs- 
days, 10 Embarcadero. 

Metal Polishers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—Meet 
2nd and 4th Thursdays, 10 a. m., 109 Jones. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newsboys’ Union No. 17,568—1254 Market. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Pastemakers No. 10,567—Meet Last Saturday at 
442 Broadway. 

Pattern Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Friday nights, 
Labor Temple. 

Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet Ist Monday, Labor 
Temple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays headquarters, 457 Bryant. 


Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building 


Trades Temple. 
Plumbers—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 


Post office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursdays, Knights 
of Columbus Hall. 


Printing Pressmen and Assistants No. 24—Meet 
2nd Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—3300 16th. 


Railroad Boilermakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fri- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Railroad Machinists—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 1st and 3rd Thurs- 
days, § p. m., 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Jabor Temple, 


Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 
p. m., 273 Golden Gate Ave, 


Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 113 
Steuart, 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 
Maritime Hall Building, 59 Clay. 


Sail Makers—Meet 1st Thursday at Labor Temple, 
Sausage Makers—Meet 8nd and 4th Mondays. 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 2nd Thurs- 
days, 224 Guerrero. 


Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Tuesdays, 
224 Guerrero. 


Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist and 3rd Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 


Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 


Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 


Steam Shovel and Dredgemen No. 29—268 Market, 


Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Temple, 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2nd Sun- 
day, Labor Temple, 


Stove Mounters No. 62. 


Street Railway Employees, Diy. 518—Meet 2nd 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Tailors No. 80—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 
Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 


Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days, 11 a. m., 68 Haight. 


Tobacco Workers—Meet 3rd Fridays, Building 


Trades Temple. Miss M. Kerrigan, Secretary, 
290 Fremont. 


Trackmen No, 687—Meet 2nd Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Typographical No. 21—Meet 3rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 


United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 


United Laborers—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 


Waiters No. 30—Meet every Wednesday, 3 Dp. m., 
except last Wednesday in month, when the 
meeting is at 8:30 p. m., at 1256 Market. 

Water Workers—Meet 1st Monday, Labor Temple. 

Waitresses—Meet Wednesdays, 1075 Mission. 


Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Meet Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant. 


Watchmen—Meet 3rd Thursday, 8 p. m., Labor 
Temple. Emmet Counihan, 1610 Folsom. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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LABOR CLARION 


VOL XXII 


Results of an extensive survey of efforts to 
use the trade union press of the United States for 
propaganda purposes was laid before the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of Labor 
on Saturday by President Samuel Gompers. The 
inquiry was made at President Gompers’ direc- 
tion by the American Federation of Labor Infor- 
mation and Publicity Service. 

About three hundred weekly labor newspapers 
and official trade union monthly journals were 
consulted by means of a questionnaire in pro- 
curing the material upon which the report is 
based. 

Two main conclusions are set forth, as follows: 

1. An enormous amount of subversive material 
is furnished to trade union publications regularly. 

2. A comparatively small amount of this ma- 
terial is published, 

It was reported to the Executive Council that 
an enormous mass of propaganda material fur- 
nished to labor papers has been collected, analyzed 
and classified. This propaganda represented the 
efforts of employers, a certain class of pseudo- 
liberal periodical publications and a large group 
of communist, pro-soviet and parlor pink organi- 
zations. 

The reports sets forth that employer propa- 
ganda is of comparatively small importance and 
small in volume. 

The great bulk of material hostile to the trade 
union point of view is furnished by organizations 
of communists and those sympathizing more or 
less with the communist, pro-soviet, anti-American 
point of view. In discussing this character of 
propaganda the report says: 

“The labor papers of the country receive ap- 
proximately twenty-five installments of propa- 
ganda each per month, Most of it is distinctly 
pro-soviet in character, from such organizations 
as the Friends of Soviet Russia; the Workers’ 
Party; the American Civil Liberties Union; the 
National Labor Alliance for Trade Relations with 
and Recognition of Russia, the so-called Trade 
Union Educational League; and various so-called 
Labor Defense organizations. 

“Practically all of the pro-soviet propaganda 
material reaches labor editors in the form of 
mimeographed articles and in the form of printed 
articles, 

“Practically all of the propaganda organiza- 
tions, seeking to reach the labor publications, have 
learned to imitate a news style in the preparation 
of their material and seek to give to their propa- 
ganda the semblance of real news. 

“The Federated Press might easily enough be 
classified as a propaganda organization, but, inas- 
much as an official investigation of the Federated 
Press has been ordered by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, a detailed study of its work may 
be left for discussion when report is made follow- 
ing the investigation. 

“Among a few publications material that is 
clearly of a propaganda nature and intended for 
no other purpose finds generous use, but so far 
as the great majority of trade union newspapers 
and magazines are concerned the enormous flood 
of propaganda material represents nothing but a 
profligate waste of money and effort. 

“If there is any danger it is that the persistence 
of the propagandists may ultimately achieve a 
larger measure of success.” 
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The report then enters into an exhaustive and 
detailed analysis of the material furnished to trade 
union publications by organizations which the 
American Federation of Labor considers hostile, 
describing and characterizing not only the propa- 
ganda but the organizations themselves, together 
with their general purposes. In the course of this 
detailed analysis attention is called to the mis- 
leading character of the names under which vari- 
ous organizations operate. Following is an ex- 
tract from that section of the report: 

“As a rule all the most extreme and revolution- 
ary forms of propaganda are now spread broad- 
cast under deceptive labels. For example, The 
Young Workers’ League is in reality an organiza- 
tion of young communists, as clearly appears from 
its publication, The Young Worker, but its name 
might make it acceptable to many who would not 
be interested in it if it were called The Young 
Communist and if the organization behind it were 
labeled The Young Communist League. 


r “Similarly the International Press Correspond- 
ence containing lengthy discussions of all inter- 
national and labor questions from the communist 
standpoint—being the official press service of the 
Communist International—might under its camou- 
flage name persuade labor editors of more or less 
advanced views to use its materials. The same 
is true of the press service issued by the so-called 
Workers’ Party of America, the new name for 
one of the two co-operating communist parties. 
The Communist Labor Union International is 
represented in this country by the so-called Trade 
Union Educational League, organized by W. Z. 
Foster, If it were called by its right name, The 
American Branch of the Communist Labor Union 
International, it would receive scantier attention. 
Its publication instead of being the Communist 
Herald is called The Labor Herald.” 
In conclusion, the report says: 


“The conclusions to be drawn from the inquiry 
are fairly obvious. A considerable effort is being 
made to use the bona fide trade union publications 
for a propaganda that is hostile to the trade union 
movement and there is no indication that this 
propaganda will diminish in volume. It certainly 
will not diminish in volume as long as somebody 
can be found to pay the bills. 


“Employer propaganda has not been developed 
to any*considerable extent perhaps because em- 
ployer propaganda is more readily distinguished 
and more summarily rejected by labor editors. 

“Most subtle of all propaganda which seeks 
entry into the labor press is the propaganda of 
the so-called liberals who lean toward or sym- 
pathize with revolutionary movements, 


“The Red propaganda would be almost entirely 
without chance of success anywhere if it was 
issued under names which properly described the 
organizations backing the propaganda. 


“For the most part the labor press has rejected 
practically all propaganda and has maintained a 
high standard of editorial integrity. This is be- 
cause of its understanding of the issues involved 
and because of its thoroughgoing loyalty to the 
interests of the workers and to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


“There can be no question of the legitimacy of 
the effort of any organization to secure publica- 


Propagandists Exposed “- 


tion of its point of view but such efforts cease to 


be legitimate when they are made under disguise, 


when the source is not named or when it is in- 
accurately named. 

“The constructive remedy for all propaganda 
so far as the labor press is concerned is obviously 
the development by the labor press and by the 
labor movement of its own sources of informa- 
tion, its own news channels and its own news 
gathering machinery, 

“The labor press exists for the purpose of sup- 
porting the trade union movement. The use of 
the labor press for any other purpose or the sup- 
port of a press by the trade union movement for 
any other purpose is subversive of the interests 
of the toiling masses of America and constitutes 
a betrayal of the confidence which the labor move- 
ment reposes in its publications and of the sup- 
port which it gives to them.” 

——_@- 


READ ’EM AND WEEP! 


Kidding From Gary. 

If the public should believe generally that I 
favor an unlimited immigration, it might be harm- 
ful to the steel industry, to the masses of work- 
men or to the public welfare—Elbert H. Gary. 


Free Speech. 

If suddenly all the restrictions on utterance 
were repealed, and every body was told he might 
henceforth say anything he wanted, most of us 
probably would say something like, “Well, this is 
elegant weather, ain’t it?”—New York Tribune. 


Watch Yer Eye. 

Sugar-gouging can be practiced with complete 
success only when the supply is so scarce that 
people will pay anything to get the little bit they 
need. When the supply is ample and the gougers 
seek to insert a thick thumb in the public’s eye, 
the public is apt to break loose and do a little 
high and fancy gouging of its own.—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 


Who Said Jail? 

When a Senatorial investigation committee an- 
nounces in its impressive way that it’s going to 
broaden the scope of the inquiry we know for sure 
if we didn’t already, that nobodvy’s going to jail— 
Ohio State Journal. 


- 


More Reform. 

Sir: The next great reform in this country may 
not be an anti-tobacco measure at all. More likely 
it will be prohibition of the sale of meat for food. 
As is well known, meat is not good for certain 
people, They don’t know how to handle it. Other 
people are made violent by eating meat. Oliver 
Twist attacked Noah Claypoole and bit him on 
the wrist, and it was Mr. Bumble who instantly 
pointed out that Oliver had been eating too much 
meat. There is a minority in this country who 
think meat should not be used for food. What is 
more natural than that they should force their 
belief upon the rest of the country? Hoping to 
have the privilege of bootlegging your meat in 
the glad millennium, I am yours truly, 

J. Fuller Gloom in Kansas City Star. 
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DUES AND PROGRESS. 

Union members who sometimes complain 
against strike assessments and similar burdens in- 
separable from the struggle to advance the cause 
of unionism should reflect on the actual progress 
that is being made for the working man, says a 
bulletin issued at headquarters of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. 

“In the face of the ‘open shop’ rally of recent 
years there is evidence aplenty that more and 
more employers are being convinced that union- 
ism is sound and just,” says the bulletin. “Refer- 
ence is not had here to the employers who have 
Leen whipped into line by economic pressure, but 
to those who have come to the opinion honestly 
that the right of ‘collective bargaining’ is a 
hea.thy thing for the democracy. 

“Stubbornness of opinion is, of course, a basic 
trait of human nature. The average employer, as- 
sailed by a demand for improved working condi- 
tions which aims at his purse, sets his mind 
against unionism. He is usually a busy man, not 
much given to thinking in generalities, so his 
impulse is to fight. For many years the organized 
employer has been fiercely resisting the growth 
of trade unionism, but that growth has gone on 
apace, nevertheless. 

“The union haters, who furnish the shouting 
for the ‘American plan’ today, really are in a min- 
ority among employers. They are the ‘Bitter- 
enders.’ The majority is composed of men who 
still hope they may profit temporarily from any 
ground gained against unionism and others who 
are intimidated by the militant union hater. Those 
who are applying a little thought to the problem 
are coming around. They are beginning to real- 
ize that the labor union as an entity, upon which 
an employer may put his finger, is greatly prefer- 
able to sullen workmen, depressed by a sense of 
injustice against which they are helpless, who 
engage in a variety of forms of sabotage and who 
hearken to suggestions of any sort of radicalism. 
The thinking employer knows, too, that unjust 
exploitation of men cannot long endure without 
invoking dangerous conditions. 

“The men who hate labor are so few in number 
that they are quite well known because of their 
views. Each city of any size contains a few 
‘Bitter-enders,’ but they are coming to be looked 
upon as cranks. 

“Evidence to support conclusion given here is 
available on every hand. To offer illustrations 
would be superfluous.” 


> — 

DUAL TRADE UNIONISTS WELCOMED. 

A sensation in Charlotte, N. C., labor circles 
was the appearance in that city of officers of the 
Amalgamated Textile Workers on alleged 
“tour of inspecticn” of southern mills, as guests 
of a Fall River (Mass.) newspaper manager. 

The Amalgamated is not recognized by the 
American Federation of Labor, as it is dual to 
the bona fide United Textile Workers of America. 
Some of the younger members of organized labor, 
unacquainted with the tricks of officers of so- 
called “revolutionary” could not 
understand how these could be 
guests of business men, be entertained at the Ro- 
tary Club, and make no attempt to meet workers. 
Older trade unionists, however, understand. They 
know that revolutionary phrases are but gestures 
in the great game of dividing workers. 

After the Amalgamated delegation were wined 
and dined, and had indorsed the company “union” 
of the Dan river cotton mills, the junket departed 
for other points in the Carolinas. 

—§_@- 

To avoid strikes and other difficulties, demand 
the union label on all purchases. This is an easy, 
simple way to strengthen the unions. 


an 


organizations, 
“revolutionists” 
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BLOCKED WAGE CUTS. 

Organized employees of the government navy 
yards have made a successful protest to Secretary 
of the Navy Denby against a wage award by 
Assistant Secretary of the Nayy Roosevelt. 

The award was declared “a crazy quilt.” Under 
the law of July 16, 1862, navy yard wages are 
required to conform to rates paid in private in- 
dustry as nearly as is consistent with public in- 
terest. In this instance the navy yard wage board 
attempted to use, in some cases, the building 
trades rates where they are advancing and in 
other instances applied ship yard rates which rep- 
resent an industry still in the trough of an indus- 
trial depression. The scheme resulted in a weird 
and variegated rate sheet. Its workings can be 
understood when it is shown that a Boston pipe 
fitter would receive 98 cents an hour and a highly 
skilled machinist would be paid 71 cents. At the 
Washington navy yard a pipe fitter would receive 
70 cents an hour and a machinist would be paid 
73 cents. At Portsmouth, N. H., an electrician 
would receive 95 cents an hour and at Norfolk, 
Va., he would be paid 71 cents. 

Secretary of the Navy Denby was called upon 
by James O’Connell, president of the metal trades 
department, American Federation of Labor; W. 
H. Johnston, president of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, and N. P. Alifas, president 
District 44 (1. A. of M.), representing all ma- 
chinists in the Federal employ. These unionists 
convinced the navy chief of the unfairness of the 
award, and the assistant secretary of the navy 
has ordered the convening of a new wage board, 
and the proposed award is held in abeyance. 

The department has issued new regulations for 
the determination of wages and has eliminated 
secret data from consideration and requires a list 
of private firms to be made out covering each 
trade. 

The departmental wage board has also been 
changed. Rear Admiral J. K. Robinson will be 
chairman of the board, in place of Rear Admiral 
Joseph Strauss, who was largely responsible for 
the unsatisfactory wage scale. 


—> 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS. 
England: Southampton Seamen’s Dispute— 
What promised to be a serious disturbance on 
account of protests of Southampton seamen 
against proposed wage reductions has been 
avoided. Pending the adjustment, however, sea- 


men walked ashore from a number of ships which 
were about to sail, making it necessary to recruit 
new crews. 

Germany: Berlin—In an effort to cope with 
the problem of finding employment for a steadily 
increasing number of idle workers, the Berlin City 
Council, during an April session, passed a reso- 
lution under the terms of which the North-South 
section of the subway system will be extended 
beyond its present terminals, 

Unemployment in Baden—A fifty per cent in- 
crease, from March to April, 1923, is noted in the 
number of unemployed persons who are drawing 
unemployment assistance. There is but slight de- 
mand for manufactured articles and many fac- 
tories are either closed or working on short time. 
Farm hands and domestic servants are apparently 
the only workers for whom there is any demand. 

Ireland: Dublin Shipyard Closes—Because of 
unfavorable economic conditions, partially caused 
by the high rates of wages demanded by the 
workers, the Dublin Dockyard Company has de- 
cided to go into voluntary liquidation and wind 
up its affairs. 

Flour Mills Strike Ends—Decision of the Mas- 
ters’ Association to accept the wage proposals of 
the Ministry of Industry and Commerce has ter- 
minated the six weeks’ strike in the flour milling 
industry. 

Strike of Farm Laborers—More than 3000 farm 
laborers in Dublin County and adjoining districts 


Friday, May 18, 1923. 


went on strike in March, 1923, on account of wage 
scales. Failure to bring about an adjustment 
continues to mark conferences between employers 
and strikers as well as mediatory efforts of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

Sweden: Unemployment—Unemployed persons 
in Sweden, as reported by the Unemployment 
Commission, show a recent monthly  reduc- 
tion of from 55,500 to 49,200. The total is dis- 
tributed with approximate evenness between the 
cities and the rural districts. The metal and ma- 
chine industry, with 11,822 persons idle, leads in 
unemployment in the classified industries. 
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UNION MADE 


CREDIT 
HOME CLOTHING CO. 


2500 Mission Street 
ty 


SHOES THE HUB SHOES 
AES 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
3047 16th St. Near Valencia 
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YOU CAN’T BEAT NEWMAN’S LOW PRICES 
AND EASY TERMS 


FURNITURE RUGS —~ STOVES CARPETS 
DRAPERIES LINOLEUM PHONOGRA: HS 
CROCKERY SILVERWARE 


Newman’s is Headquarters for Wedgewcod Stoves 
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ALIENS NOT WANTED. 

“What is needed in this country is not more 
labor, but a better direction of what we have,” 
says the editor of Power, a publication ‘devoted 
to the power problems of all industries.” 

“Although this country leads the world in ap- 
plying machinery to man’s service, we are one af 
the most wasteful nations of the world,” says the 
editor. 

“Much has been done toward remedying this 
condition, but there still remains an appalling 
waste, not only in materials but also in human 
endeavor. Yet some of our industrialists would 
have the bars against immigration lowered to 
flood the country with cheap labor so that the old 
order of waste may continue. 

“In some industries our wasteful methods make 
it necessary to use twice as many workers as 
would be required if properly employed. Al- 
though the coal industry is one of the worst 
offenders in this respect, it is by no means the 
only guilty one. Furthermore, in some cases con- 
ditions are getting worse instead of better.” 

Power estimates that 300,000,000 working days 
a year are lost through accidents, 80 per cent of 
which are preventable. This means an annual 
idleness of 1,000,000 working people. 

“Owing to illness and non-industrial accidents 
another million are continually kept from their 
employment,” it is stated, ‘Estimates of this 
condition indicate that over 50 per cent is pre- 
ventable.” 

— 
BABIES CANNOT LIVE. 

Gary, Ind., a Steel Trust town, is an illustration 
of what low wages, poor housing and sanitation 
and lack of public welfare activity can have on 
the lives of children. 

In a study of Gary by the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, it is stated that “an increase of 
infant mortality with a fall in the earnings of the 
fathers for chief breadwinners was again demon- 
strated, as in the preceding studies.” 

“For the year of the Gary study, when the 
chief breadwinner’s earnings amounted to at least 
$1850, the infant death rate was 89.4 per 1000; 
when the earnings were between $1050 and $1850, 
the rate increased to 127.1; when the earnings 
fell below $1505, the rate rose to 137.8. More than 
a fourth of the babies of native white mothers, 
but less than one in 12 of those having foreign- 
born mothers, were in families whose chief bread- 
winner earned $1850 or more.” 

At the time of the study certain districts of the 
city embodied many of the conditions of pioneer 
life, the report states. Squatter’s rights on land 
might be purchased for a yearly fee of $1 to $2 
and a shack put up, pieced together with scraps of 
boards and tin cans. Not only these buildings, 
but many regularly constructed houses were with- 
out water or sewer connection. No reference has 
been made to building conditions the past year. 

> 


LABOR POLICY WRECKS ROAD. 

The result of the sordid labor policy of hard- 
boiled financiers toward railroad shop men _ is 
shown in the case of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, 

The report of the president of that road shows 
there is a difference of nearly $6,500,000 between 
the profits of 1921, when no strike existed, and 
1922. 

The report shows a deficit of $1,413,712 for last 
year. From outside sources Wall Street learns 
that “deferred maintenance of equipment, last 
year accumulated to the extent of about $1,500,- 
000.”. This is another way of saying that neces- 
Sary repairs to equipment have not been made, 
and thus the actual deficit is about $2,900,000. 

When it is considered that net profits, after all 
charges, in 1921 was $3,537,016, the contrast be- 
tween the two years amounting to nearly $6,500,- 
000 becomes glaring. 
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BY THE WAY. 

The Cincinnati Industrial Association, using 
paid advertising space in the Cincinnati Commer- 
cial Tribune, cries out in distraction: 

“Would you want the whole nation to be like 
Herrin?” 

These organized employers have no doubt that 
it would be nice if the whole world were like 
themselves. 

But of course that cannot be, since if all were 
employers and bankers and big business people, 
there would be none to do the work and none io 
consume the commodities. 

But take a minute to read what these employ- 
ers say about Herrin: 

“Murders of the most vicious type have been 
committed without convictions. People terrorized 
and afraid to stand up for what they know to be 
justice. The labor union rules—with an iron hand 
—an iron sword! A blot on the country.” 

And they print that stuff, expecting that it will 
be believed! Truth is, many will believe it. 

Now this Cincinnati Industrial Association stuff 
is the cheapest, meanest kind of slanderous gen- 
eralization, But it is not their limit. They say: 
“It is not a far cry from the dominant policies of 
labor union leaders to violence.” That is down- 
right lying. It is false and any person that 
knows anything about the American labor move- 
ment knows it is false. When an organization 
uses language like that it ceases to merit respect 
in any degree. But the advertisement continues: 

“The American Federation of Labor provided 
defense for those indicted for the Herrin murder- 
ers. The American Federation secured their ac- 
quittal.” 

This is a baseness that knows no conscience and 
no scruple. 

This touches the depths of depravity. The com- 
munist reds stand at one end of the social spec- 
trum hurling one kind of sinister invective at the 
true labor movement. The big business blacks 
stand at the other end, hurling another kind of 
villification and slander. Both play the game of 
destructive attack. The trade union movement 
must carry the fight against both. 

Not all organizations of employers are thus 
without honor. Those that have honor, that are 
honest, that have some constructive purpose, 
should feel themselves aggrieved and demeaned 
by this descent to the bottom where the dirtiest 
dregs come from. 

But labor moves on, majestic, proud, unafraid, 
clean—and everlastingly determined upon the 
achievement of a world richer in justice, more 
richly endowed with the blessings of freedom 
and more fitting to the needs of free people. 

> —_ 
STEEL BREAKS RECORD. 

Steel mills are smashing all records in the pro- 
duction of steel, which is being manufactured at 
the rate of approximately 44,000,000 tons a year. 
Never before has production reached 40,000,000 
tons a year. 

The flow of finished steel is so heavy that it 
has checked the unprecedented demand for this 
commodity, and which in some cases forced busi- 
ness men to pay a bonus for tonnage. The new 
record shows what can be accomplished by the 
industrial production forces of this country with 
the labor now here. 

The steel record was being made when steel 
mill owners were loudest in the cry for immigra- 
tion. 

Sg 


Patrick E. Gorman has been elected president 
of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America to succeed C. J. 
Hayes, who recently resigned. Gorman was for- 
merly vice-president of the organization. 

————_ ——__&-—- --——_—_. 

If you don’t demand the union label it is equiva- 

lent to creating a job for a non-unionist, 


FAVORS COOLIE LABOR. 

Leonard J. Nickerson, former speaker of the 
Connecticut House of Representatives, and re- 
cently appointed judge of the Superior Court, 
favors the importation of coolie labor under five- 
year contracts. 

“The coolie is the best laborer on earth,” said 
the new judge, who thus indicates his attitude 
toward labor’s efforts to improve conditions. 

“The coolie will work hard all day long, and 
he won’t stop at 4 o’clock, daylight time, or any 
other kind of time. 

“But, they say, the Chinese won’t assimilate. 
We don’t want them to. Send them back when 
their contract is up. Bring them here for a lim- 
ited period, say for five years, and then send them 
back. 

“What we want is labor.” 

——————@_____. 

If you don’t demand the union label it is equiva- 

lent to creating a job for a non-unionist, 
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HOW FARES LABOR IN BRITAIN? 

Facts of a kind not usually found in the Ameri- 
can press about British labor and British labor 
conditions are being reported in a series of ar- 
ticles in the New York World written by the 
World’s chief London correspondent, John L. 
Balderston. 

Balderston points to the difference in the atti- 
tudes of American and British labor towards poli- 
tical action. In this connection he says: 

“It is a paradox that Labor in the United 
States by keeping out of politics, leaving govern- 
ment to what would be called in Europe the 
‘bourgeois’ parties, has in some ways succeeded 
better than here.” 

American Wages Higher. 

Of course Mr. Balderston is incorrect in saying 
that American Labor has kept out of politics; if 
has kept out ot partisan politics, but in no other 
sense has it kept aloof from political activity. 

The difference in economic status is depicted by 
Mr. Balderston thus: 

“Wages are higher in America, even relatively 
to the greater wealth of the United States, than 
in England. A greater proportion of national 
income goes to Labor in America.” 

Accounting in some degree for the difference in 
methods, Mr. Balderston holds that British work- 
ers are “class conscious,” that in England the 
worker “belongs to his own caste and still often 
removes his hat if spoken to by a ‘gentle- 


man.” Furthermore, he “always says ‘sir’ 
and his attitude is deferential to his ‘bet- 
ters..” This does not apply in Glasgow and 


it does not apply to all workers. But generally 

they feel that they have a class, that they belong 

to it and that some day it will come into power. 

The American worker has no such class feeling. 
Not United In Politics. 

As to the Labor Party, it is so composed that 
in Parliament its representatives are as far apart 
as would be a group composed of W. Z. Foster, 
Scott Nearing, Gifford Pinchot and Senator 
Borah. 

Returning to economic conditions—conditions 
which make life what it is—Mr. Balderston re- 
ports: 

“In the past two years 7,000,000 workers in 
Great Britain have sustained total wage reduc- 
tions in their weekly full time pay amounting to 
$3,000,000,000 a year. These figures are official 
and do not include agricultural workers, domestic 
servants, public employees or part-time workers 
of any kind.” 

Mr. Balderston finds that this economic suffer- 
ing has strengthened the political organizations 
of Labor, but that it has likewise weakened the 
unions “and thus tended to concentrate labor ac- 
tivities upon political agitation” rather than upon 
economic action. 

Economic Movement Suffers. 

Mr. Balderston says the unions are finding it 
more difficult to co-operate because of past fail- 
ures and resultant jealousies and mistrust; nor 
does he find agreement among the Labor mem- 
bers of Parliament as to the undiluted efficacy of 
political action through a Labor government. 

As to industry, a revival is under way and Mr. 
Balderston sees in prospect something of an effort 
by the unions to recoup their wage reduction 
losses. Unemployment has dropped from the high 
2,000,000 figure until there are now about 250,000 
idle, 

—__g—___ 
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PACKING HOUSE WORKERS WINNING. 
By International Labor News Service. 
Americans who ask for wages cannot be pla- 

cated with charity in any form, and eventually 

that fact will percolate through a reasonable 
amount of bone to the understanding of some of 
the czars among the larger employers of labor. 
At present the big packers are getting a taste of 
this fact. Some are perking up as a result of 

trade union activities. 2 
Paternalism can be made to sound very attrac- 

tive when applied to the other fellow. The pater- 

nalism of slavery days can be pictured in glowing 
colors. But try to hand a Thanksgiving basket 
to an American workman who is proud of his 
ability to support his own family and you will 
hear the American Eagle scream. Every Ameri- 
can—and that includes every trade unionist— 
should do his best to discourage the charity idea, 
especially dispensation of charity by employers. 
An individual who is down and out may properly 
look to his fellow-men for assistance on a demo- 
cratic basis, not count on alms from a labor ex- 
ploiter. These are some of the principles the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men of North America are trying to disseminate. 

That's an Americanization program that has a 

kick in it, 

The big meat packers are bellowing loudly 
about the welfare work they are doing for their 
workmen. Distance lends enchantment to the 
word just as distance dissipates the stench of the 
stockyards themselves. Few come close enough 
to the whited sepulchre to look inside. But the 
workmen know, and they are telling about the 
welfare that gives them a bed-time story instead 
of food when they are hungry. 

Packer Charity Nailed As Phony Make-Believe. 

Once in a while the newspapers break the ad- 
vertising bonds that are supposed to silence them. 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch a short time ago 
contained the following editorial: 

“Labor leaders make blunders, but seldom com- 
mit one that employers can not surpass. A few 
days before Christmas, for example, Armour & Co. 
inserted in the Chicago Journal of Commerce a 
display advertisement in the form of a sugges- 
tion to employers, ‘For Christmas,’ it began in 
bold letters, ‘give your employees ham, bacon or 
turkeys.’ This was accompanied by two draw- 
ings, one portraying a line of smiling, bundle- 
laden employees, the other depicting a happy 
Christmas dinner scene in a workman’s home. 
‘Good cheer and happiness will radiate,’ the in- 
spired writer continued. ‘Employees appreciate 
both the spirit that prompts the gift and the prac- 
tical judgment that selects the market’s best.’ 

“A very good advertising idea, one would Say. 
We may even hope that it was effective, and that 
many employers gave turkeys, bacon or hams to 
all their employees. But Armour & Co. didn’t.” 

The only instance on record when Armour & 
Co. gave away hams, bacon, or turkeys occurred 
in 1921 when hams and turkeys were given away 
free to the policemen who beat up the workmen 
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in the strike at St. Louis in 1921. 
charity is phony. 
every gift. 

Henry Ford was moved to comment upon the 
un-American policy of the meat packers. He said: 

“People can buy only with what they can earn. 
It is not the moneyed men who make business, but 
the wage earners. We need more wages during 
the year and less of the ‘turkey at Christmas,’ 
less of this degrading ‘welfare’ system that makes 
a lord of the boss and a pensioner of the work- 
man.” 

Workers Striving to Build United Movement. 

The only American policy for employers who 
are kindly disposed toward their employees (and 
there are plenty of these) is to do what they can 
to help their employees to help themselves. There 
is no better agency to accomplish this than a 
trade union. Of course a successful trade union 
requires broad-minded management. and _intelli- 
gent appreciation of the fundamentals of our in- 
dustrial civilization just as much as the success- 
ful employer does. 

In the case of the packers, the employees are 
apparently doing their best to impart a little in- 
telligence to the employers. It is also apparent 
that the job is not easy. For that reason the em- 
ployees in the packing industry are working for 
a united organization, hampered somewhat by 
packer propaganda and company “unions” but 
steadily nearing the place where they may be 
able effectively to protect their interests, Their 
interests as well as the interests of the whole 
United States demand that they receive decent 
wages instead of paper charity and publicity wel- 
fare. 
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QUITS GAME. 
By International Labor News Service. 

An account of the failure and disbanding of the 
Associated Industries of Paterson, N. J., is pub- 
lished by the Paterson News. 

The Associated Industries of Paterson, operat- 
ing in the heart of the silk district, was organized 
on similar lines to other organizations of the 
same name in various parts of the country, all 
having for their principal purpose antagonism to 
the trade union movement. 

The Paterson News charges in its story of the 
failure of the organizations that the promoters 
attempted to induce union labor leaders to “sell 
out” the workers in return for fabulous salaries. 
When this effort fell flat the disintegration of the 
Associated Industries followed quickly, according 
to the News. 

The failure of the Associated Industries of 
this city is significant nationally for many reasons, 
one of which is that all organizations operating 
under that name have similar purposes and oper- 
ate in harmony if not in actual affiliation. 

Employers, Stung, Quit in Disgust. 

In part, the story published in the Paterson 
News is as follows: 

“Thoroughly disgusted as a result of the at- 
tempted improper use of the organization some 
months ago, leading manufacturers of the city 
have withdrawn their support from the Associated 
Industries and the organization is therefore now 
defunct. 

“The manufacturers, believing that they had 
been misled, and refusing to countenance unfair 
methods, have generally lost interest. 

“Members of the erstwhile organization refuse 
to reveal the facts behind the disintegration of 
the organization. Members have been served 
with notices by Secretary Albert L. Wyman that 
after May 1, just passed, the association will 
cease to function. The headquarters in the United 
Bank Building and the employment agency oper- 
ated on Main street have been permanently closed 
and the employees dismissed. 

“The membership of the association has gradu- 
ally dwindled under the leadership of Mr. Wyman, 
but the announcement that the association has 
ceased to function came as a big surprise to silk 
men throughout the city. 

Nobody Willing to Furnish an Alibi. 

“Efforts to learn what the real reasons were for 
the organization’s demise, were futile in so far as 
securing a statement from Secretary Wyman and 
other leading members was concerned. 

“All, including Wyman, when asked what the 
real cause of the association discontinuing its ac- 
tivities, said: ‘I have nothing to say about the 
matter.’ 

“The Associated Industries has taken an active 
interest in all strikes and labor troubles for many 
years, but of late, the leading manufacturers and 
other employers of this section have gradually” 
lost interest in the organization. Interest in the 
association began to wane decidedly in June of 
last year, when Wyman is alleged to have en- 
gaged the services of the Watson Engineering 
Corporation, professional promoters from the 
West, in a scheme to educate the workers to 
sympathize more with the cause of the employers. 

Effort to “Hire” Labor Men Fizzles. 

“The plan is said to have failed when the pro- 
moters approachedéa few union leaders and at- 
tempted to hire them at fabulous salaries to ‘sell 
out’ the workers by circulating their propaganda. 

“A few of the manufacturers, who misunder- 
stood the real motives of the plan when they first 
heard of it, dropped out of the scheme and the 
i nny 
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result was that the Western promoters left the 
city with several thousand dollars for their efforts. 
Each employer was to pay them fifty cents a week 
for five weeks for each worker in their employ, 
while the promoters were at work in their plants. 
Original Intent to Run Silk Industry. 

“At the time the News exclusively published the 
story about the Western promoters Wyman 
warned the News not to touch it ‘with a ten-foot 
pole’ as it was very dangerous. He was politely 
told by the editor of the News at that time that 
advice as to how to run a newspaper was not 
being sought from him and the story was pub- 
lished the same day. 

“Since revelation of the alleged effort to employ 
the Western promoters here, which many manu- 
facturers sternly repudiated, the strength of the 
Employers’ Association has greatly weakened 
until it was controlled practically only by ma- 
chinists employers only and one of that branch 
was named president. The association was origi- 
nally controlled by silk manufacturers.” 
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ON OUR COURTS AND THEIR POWER. 
By John R. Ford, 
Justice, New York State Supreme Court. 

The labor question present new problems un- 
known to the courts of equity when our Govern- 
ment was founded, Equitable rules appertain for 
the most to property rights—the rights of capital 
and the courts of today persist in stretching those 
rules to crush labor organizations on the theory 
that labor is a commodity without the slightest 
recognition of the human souls and the American 
homes which the term labor connotes. By legis- 
lative acts labor has been declared not to be a 
commodity or article of commerce. Yet the 
courts refuse to give recognition to this obvious 
truth, 

The fact is that the labor question is in a class 
by itself and should be so treated by the law be- 
cause of the human elements composing it. That 
this is so indicated by the employers in number- 
less establishments where all differences with the 
workers are settled peaceably because justly and 
where strikes are therefore unknown. It has been 
recognized by Congress and by the State legis- 
latures generally in the countless special laws 
passed to regulate child labor and that of women, 
the hours of labor and working conditions, mini- 
mum wage laws and workmen’s compensation 
acts. Human rights, interests, and aspirations may 
not be treated by the law as on a par with billets 
of steel and bales of hay. 

I have quoted from the Daugherty injunction 
so-called. Do not forget that the United States 
of America itself was the complainant in that 
suit. And bear in mind that the Constitution 
forbids Congress to make any law abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press. Also remem- 
ber that the injunction from which I have quoted 
was granted upon the Government’s prayer, the 
application of the Attorney General, without no- 
tice to the labor unions or their members. There 
was nothing before the judge except such papers 
as the Attorney General saw fit to submit. Yet 
this injunction was so issued which, by a stroke 
of the pen turned into crimes acts which before 
that had been innocent and unpunishable. 

I say it turned innocent acts into crimes. It 
may be said that they were not made crimes but 
only contempt of court. To that I answer that 
to the citizen who finds himself in jail, it makes 
little difference what the act is called for which 
he is being punished. Furthermore, he would be 
better off if it were called a crime because then 
his rights would be protected by the ample safe- 
guards provided by the ordinary criminal pro- 
cedure which with exceeding care protects the 
rights and liberties of the humblest. Call his 
offence a contempt and he is haled before the 
judge and without trial by jury summarily con- 
demned to fine or imprisonment or both, 
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Oh! righteous doom, that they who make 
Pleasure their only end, 

Ordering their whole life for its sake, 
Miss that whereto they tend. 


While they who bid stern duty lead, 
Content to follow, they 
Of duty only taking heed, 
Find pleasure by the way. 
—tTrench. 


&-—- 

The Legislature will most likely adjourn tomor- 
row and many people will be sad but wiser be- 
cause of their experience during the present ses- 
sion. It has been interesting, but not encourag- 
ing, to see the two chambers in action. Democ- 
racy needs better service, but how to get it is a 
real problem the solution of which no one seems 
prepared to announce. Destructive complaint is 
useless unless the critic has something of a con- 
structive character to offer as a substitute for the 
things objected to, and for that reason we deem 
it unwise to go into details with our criticism, 

> 

Judge Gary has raised wages of his unorgan- 
ized, unskilled workers to 40 cents an hour, and 
great is the jubilation in reaction’s camp. The 
organized hod carriers in Pittsburgh have raised 
wages to $1 an hour; formerly they were 90 cents. 
The organized common laborers in the building 
trades have raised wages from 50 cents an hour 
to 60 cents an hour. This difference between or- 
ganized and unorganized common laborers in 
America’s steel center would indicate that Judge 
Gary and his kind are not blind to the dollar mark 
when they plead for the “independence” of Ameri- 
can workers. 

po a ea tn 

The mere nibbler never gets anywhere, and the 

world is full of them. 


They sip here and nip there 
and then pass on to something else, never staying 
with anything long enough to accomplish the re- 
sults they had in mind when they began their 
travels, The labor movement, unfortunately, is by 
no means free from the harmful influence of the 
nibbler who starts something and then quits as 
soon as some little obstruction appears in the 
way of progress. And it is because of this that 
so many things are launched with enthusiasm and 
then allowed to die for want of someone to carry 
them along to a successful conclusion. 
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Employment Agency Measures 


eter ee 


The three bills introduced in the State Legislature early in the session hav- 
ing as their purpose the regulation of fee-charging employment agencies have 
passed both houses of the Legislature and are now in the hands of the Governor 
for his signature, and it is to be hoped that the propaganda being spread against 
them will have no influence upon him and that he will place his stamp of approval 
upon the measures in order that they may become a part of the law of our State. 

California has been afflicted by these agencies to an even greater extent than 
have other states in the Union because she has been more backward in regulating 
their conduct and practices than have many other commonwealths. These agencies 
have in the past been able to prey upon the unorganized and unprotected women 
workers by charging fees that in some instances have gone beyond 50 per cent of 
the first month’s pay, and in the case of school teachers, the minimum charge has 
been 5 per cent of the first year’s pay. ‘This condition of affairs has gone on for 
years and the victims themselves have been afraid to .protest against their treat- 
ment lest they find themselves in bad standing with the agencies and thus be 
deprived of an opportunity to earn a living, and the greedy concerns engaged in 
the employment agency-field have not been slow to take advantage of this fear by 
heaping additional indignities upon their helpless victims. 

The fight for the passage of the three bills that are now in the hands of the 
Governor has been a strenuous one, every inch of the ground being contested by 
representatives of the agencies in their effort to escape proper regulation by the State. 

Both houses of the State Legislature devoted a great deal of time and atten- 
tion to the bills and examined them in minutest detail, listened to long arguments 
by both the proponents and opponents, and after this very careful examination and 
study decided that such laws were not only needed, but were an actual necessity. 
As a consequence the bills received good majorities in both the Assembly and Sen- 
ate, and now go to the Governor with the prestige of these victories in their favor. 

Slight amendments were made to all of the bills after they were introduced 
in order to make them satisfactory to almost everybody but the agencies, and some 
concessions were made even to them. A number of organizations of employers have 
supported the measures hand in hand with the workers because of the fact that 
they fully appreciated the need for them, and it is to be hoped that the Governor, 
when considering the three bills, will keep this fact in mind. The bills will do 
injustice to no one. ‘They were drafted by fair-minded persons from all walks of 
life with the idea uppermost in their thoughts that everybody should be treated 
fairly, even the agencies which, when uncontrolled, had demonstrated that they 
had little disposition to deal on a basis of justice with those who found it necessary 
to come to them in order to get an opportunity to earn their bread in the sweat of 
their brows. 

In attaching his signature to these measures the Governor is given an oppor- 
tunity to please an overwhelming proportion of the population of the State of 

Jalifornia. He is being flooded with propaganda put in circulation by the employ- 

ment agencies, many of their victims having been induced to communicate with 
him in opposition to the bills. On the other hand, however, a great many organiza- 
tions and individuals with no axes whatever to grind, and only interested in the 
establishment of justice and fair dealing, have urged the Chief Executive to approve 
the measures, and if he takes this phase of the situation into account he undoubt- 
edly will sign the bills and have them placed among the statutes of the State. 


We entertain the hope that the Governor will approve all three measures. 


Friday, May 18, 1923. 
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Speakers at the annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Governmental Labor Officials of the 
United States and Canada said the United States 
is helpless in dealing with child labor. In re- 
ferring to recent decisions of the Supreme Court, 
one delegate said: 

“It is now clear that the national government— 
the government to which you and I owe first 
allegiance, the government which can draft our 
boys for war and take away every dollars’ worth 
of property for lawful use—cannot move a peg 
for taking care of its children, its future citizens, 
even if they are being worked 12 hours or longer 
each day.” 


The Federal prohibition director of Maine re- 
cently sent a report to the United States Prohibi- 
tion Commissioner in Washington which con- 
tained a rather startling statement. He said: 
“Progress is being made to secure the co-opera- 
tion of local officers. There is less criticism over 
prohibition and the activities of our officers in 
the press.” Maine has been a prohibition State 
for generations, and is it possible that they are 
just beginning to make progress in enforcement? 
If it has taken half a century to get started in 
Maine how long will it take to make the entire 
United States dry? The answer would seem to be 
somewhere in the neighborhood of two thousand 
years. Surely prohibitionists cannot find much 
comfort in such an anticipation. 


Some folks think the only time to work for 
legislation is when both branches of the Congress 
are in session, committee hearings are going on 
and the whole legislative machinery of govern- 
ment is in full blast. Quite the reverse is true. 
The legislation which the American people will 
get out of the Congress elected last fall depends 
in a large measure upon the extent to which the 
average man and woman now organizes existing 
sentiment in his or her community. Most mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House, except those 
who are abroad, are now at home, where the peo- 


ple have a chance to see them, talk with them and 


tell them just what they want in the way of legis- 
lation and tie these Senators and Congressmen up 
to vote for the people’s bills. The voters should 
make hay while the sun shines this very summer. 


The injunction instituted by the Government 
against the Coffee and Sugar Exchange and simi- 
lar bodies which deal in sugar has not been taken 
very seriously in the capitol. Even those sup- 
posedly to be brought within the toils of the law 
have not been worried thereby. The price of 
sugar went up within 24 hours after the injunc- 
tion suit to restrain gambling was started. Those 
who are criticizing this heartless speculation in 
what has become a national necessity assert that 
there is no sugar shortage. The inference that 
speculation, gambling, and profiteering in sugar 
would have been justified had there been a short- 
age of sugar is most unfortunate. Of course, this 
is not true, though it is the basis of most com- 
mercial transactions, The Farmers’ National 
Council recommended that the Government control 
the sugar crop, buy the supply we need and control 
the price through to the consumer, suggesting that 
as the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Bill has yielded 
so much more revenue than anticipated, part of 
that could be used for that purpose and the Gov- 
ernment, of course, could compel refineries to sell 
Sugar to them at a fair price. 
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He—What do you say to a tramp in Richmond 
Park? 
She—I never speak to them!—London Mail. 


“Did Boreleigh ever repay you for that loan?” 
“Amply. He has kept out my way ever since.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


He (with great dignity)—Then this is abso- 
lutely final? 

Co-ed—Absolutely. Shall I return your letters? 

He—Yes, please. I think they’re good enough 
to use again.—Parrakeet. 


Wife—Funny about those strawberries I bought. 
They look red, but they are hard and sour. 

Hub—My dear, the redness of early straw- 
berries does not indicate ripeness; they are merely 
blushing at the price that is charged for them.— 
Boston Transcript. 


A clergyman united in matrimony two of his 
parishioners, a stalwart woman and a small, weak 
man, not without inward misgivings as to the 
future happiness of the ill-assorted pair. 

Nearly a year later the woman arrived at the 
parsonage in a state of fury. “You married us 
about ten months ago,” she announced. “Well, 
my husband’s escaped. What are you going to 
do: about it?’—Boston Daily Globe. 


“This law is a queer business.” 

“How so?” 

“They swear a man to tell the truth.” 

“What then?” 

“And every time he shows signs of doing so 
some lawyer objects.”—Detroit Free Press, 


Boy Scout (small but polite)—May I accom- 
pany you across the street, madam? 

Old Lady—Certainly you may, my boy. How 
long have you been waiting here for somebody to 
take you across? 


School Teacher—Angelo, can you give a sen- 
tence containing the word “disarrange?” 

Angelo (of Italian extraction)—My poppa he 
got up dis mornin’ and lighta de stove. She maka 
lotta smoke. My poppa say, “Damma_ disa range!” 


A negro minister discovered two men playing 
cards on a Sunday—and for money. 

“Rastus,’ said the minister, “don’t you know 
it’s wrong to play cards on de Sabbath?” 

“Yeh, passon,” answered Rastus, ruefully. “But, 
believe me, ah’s paying foh mah sins.” 


He was newly arrived in this country and was 
none to familiar with the use of the telephone, so 
he took the receiver and demanded: “Aye vant 
to talk to my wife!” 

Central’s voice came back sweetly, “Number 
please?” 

“Oh,” he replied, perfectly willing to help out, 
“She bane my second vun.” 


The hill was steep and the load heavy. The 
donkey did his best; but at last it stopped, and 
would not budge another inch. 

Just then the driver saw a man passing. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “but could you help me 
to get this load to the top of the hill? It’s too 
much for one donkey.” 


“This Safety First stuff is something new, isn’t 
it?” asked the young fellow. 

“Naw,” replied the old timer, “it is old stuff. 
Why back in 1872 I knew a man in Massachusetts 
who built his own coffin and lined it with as- 
bestos.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


WHAT DID YOU DO? 
By James W. Foley. 


Did you give him a lift? He’s a Brother of Man 
And bearing about all the burden he can. 
Did you give him a smile? He was downcast 


and blue, 

And the smile would have helped him to battle 
it through. 

Did you give him your hand? He was slipping 
down hill, 


And the world, so I fancied, was using him ill. 

Did you give him a word? Did you show him 
the road, 

Or did you just let him go on with his load? - 


Did you help him along? He’s a sinner like you, 

But the grasp of your hand might have carried 
him through. 

Did you bid him good cheer? 
a smile 

Were what he most needed that last weary mile. 

Did you know what he bore in that burden of 
cares 

That is every man’s load, and that sympathy 
shares? 

Did you try to find out what he needed from you, 

Or did you just leave him to battle it through? 


Just a word and 


Do you know what it means to be losing the fight 
When a lift just in time might set everything 


right? 

Do you know what it means—just the clasp of a 
hand 

When a man’s borne about all a man ought to 
stand? 


Did you ask what it was, why the quivering lip 

And the glistening tears down the pale cheek 
that slip? 

Were you Brother of his when the time came 
to be? 

Did you offer to help him, or didn’t you see? 


Don’t you know it’s a part of the Brother of Man 

To find what the grief is and help when you can? 

Did you stop when he asked you to give him a 
lift 

Or were you so busy you left him to shift? 

Oh, I know what you mean—what you say may 


be true, 
But the test of your manhood is, What Did 
You Do? 
Did you reach out a hand? Did you find him 
the road, 
Or did you just let him go by with his load? 
eS 


STRIKE ASSESSMENT CUT. 

The strike assessment of the International 
Typographical Union has been reduced to 2 per 
cent by order of the executive council of that 
organization. When the 44-hour strike started, 
two years ago, the assessment was 10 per cent. 
In its notice to secretaries of local unions, the 
council says: h 

“Forty-four hour conditions have’ been estab- 
lished in the great majority of jurisdictions, and 
90 per cent of the members of the International 
Typographical Union employed in the commer- 
cial offices are now enjoying its benefits. Con- 
sequent decreases in the number of members re- 
maining upon strike rolls, and economies in ex- 
penditures, have enabled the executive council to 
reduce the strike assessment. 

“The time has arrived, in the opinion of the 
council, when we can assume in all but a few 
jurisdictions, where it is necessary to concentrate 
our efforts, the shorter work week has been fully 
established as the rule of the trade.” 


Ten 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 


Typographical Union No. 21 will assemble in 
regular monthly meeting Sunday, May 20, at 
1 o'clock p.m., when selection of a board to can- 
vass the votes cast at the union’s annual election 
Wednesday, May 23d, will be made. The contest 
for positions on the board promises to be as 
spirited this year as those of previous similar oc- 
casions, a campaign for majority representation 
on the election board having been under way for 
the last several days. As this will be the last 
meeting preceding the election, all candidates un- 
doubtedly will be out in force in an effort to 
detect any weaknesses in their fences, if any, and 
endeavor to get a lineup on what the possible 
outcome of the vote may be. The meeting, as 
usual, will be held in Convention Hall, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets. 

All arrangements for the reception and enter- 
tainment of the record-breaking attendance which 
is expected at the thirty-sixth annual ball of the 
Union Printers Mutual Aid Society in Native 
Sons’ Hall, Mason street, between Geary and 
Post, tomorrow night, have been completed. All 
the committees appointed by President Maurice 
J. McDonnell and marshalled by General Chair- 
man Cyril Stright have exhausted every effort 
to make the night a gala one for those who will 
have the good fortune and the good judgment to 
attend this social event of the printers and mail- 
ers. While the dance is being given under the 
auspices of crafts in the printing industry, other 
trade unions affiliated with the San Francisco 
Labor and Building Trades Council will be par- 
ticipants in the merrymaking. The membership 
of the Mutual Aid Society is not confined to resi- 
dents of San Francisco exclusively. It has scores 
of affiliates living in Alameda, Marin, San Mateo 
and even as far distant as Santa Clara County, 
many of whom have not failed to be in attend- 
ance at the big annual party since they became 
identified with the organization and propose to 
keep their records unbroken by being present at 
this celebration. The women relatives of mem- 
bers of the society, too, are evincing a keen inter- 
est in the ball, and have been co-operating ad- 
mirably with the various sub-committees to make 
this the greatest of all the society’s many social 
successes. Among the women folk who have 
been lending their assistance are the Misses Lot- 
tie and Annie Collins, daughters of Charles D. W. 
Collins and granddaughters of the late John Col- 
lins, who was among the first of the society’s 
presidents; the Misses Lillian and Vera McDon- 
nell, daughters of Maurice J. McDonnell, the 
society’s present chief executive; Mrs. Cyril L. 
Stright, wife of the chairman of the general ar- 
rangements committee; Mrs. Albert Springer, 
wife of the society’s secretary-treasurer, and Mrs. 
Ewald H. Schmieder. Thomas F. O’Rourke has 
been assigned the important post of floor man- 
ager. He will be ably assisted by Alfred T. 
Olwell, son of James P. Olwell, one of 
the few surviving charter members of the 
society. George E. Mitchell, Sr. has been 
doing the secretarial work of the general commit- 
tee, and Albert Springer has been appointed cus- 
todian of finances. And, say, folks, have you ever 
had an opportunity to get an earful of that en- 
chanting dance music provided by Dan J. Tre- 
loar’s Rainbow Orchestra, each and every mem- 
ber of which—and there’ll be nine of them (nine! 
count ’em)—is a syncopated symphonist? No? 
Well, if that be true, you may well consider your- 
self out of luck. But don’t despair. You'll have 
a chance to make up for what you’ve missed if 
you will attend the dance tomorrow night. Yours 
truly is going to be there—perched on the top- 
most peak of the bell of the mammoth Sousa- 
phone, taking in every move and absorbing every 
note of Treloar’s famous jazz artists. How can 


any one resist the fascination of this alluring, 
teasing, tantalizing tidbit of terpsichore offered 


by the Mutual Aid Society—especially when the ew ; 
cause for which it is being given is considered. MASiredmon & Bq 
We'll all meet there, won’t we? Sure! 

H. M. Alexander arrived home this week from 259 40273 Dost St. siseiien San Francisco. 
the Union Printers Home at Colorado Springs, 


where he has been residing since last January. 
“Aleck” is much improved in health, and has 


A Bargain Furniture, Rug and Carpet Store 


nothing but praise for the treatment he received all year round, where your credit goes 
while at the Home. as far as your cash, and your word is 
Johnny Hansen of the Phillips & Van Orden good for credit. 

Chapel, where he has been skipper on the produc- 

tion of the Telephone Directory for the last five Compare our prices with others. We will be 
years, is off on a month’s vacation, the major por- satisfied with the result. 

tion of which he -will spend in the Middle West. 

He is going to Chicago by way of Seattle and We welcome you whether you are buying or 
St. Paul. “just looking.” Give us a chance to 


Weather report from Havana, Cuba, for May 8, 
furnished by Rod K. Payne for the special bene- 
fit of his score of San Francisco friends: “Dry, 
but Very WET; eternal sunshine and consequent 
unbounded joy!” Among the former San Fran- 
cisco printers now residing in Havana, all of 
whom wished to be remembered to their friends 
here, are Wells Payne (Rod’s brother), Sanborn, 
“Shine” Miller, Al Hopkins, Bill Hudson and 
others. Rod has been “fo’manizin’” on the 
Havana Telegram for the last three months, 

Al Neilson of the Belcher & Phillips Chapel 
will start on a tour around the country about 
June Ist. He expects to be in Atlanta for the 
opening of the sixty-eighth convention of the 
International Typographical Union. 

Quotation from a letter from a former 14-year- 
old San Francisco girl now living in New Orleans 
to a San Francisco correspondent: “The news- 
papers here are terrible! They have the spelling 
all twisted around. Sometimes it is so bad you 
can not make it out.” You know the reason for 
this, don’t you? New Orleans lacks much of 
being a 100 per cent union town. 

J. V. Binning of the State Printing Office at 
Sacramento spent the week-end in San Francisco, 
the guest of B. G. F. Hill of the Pacific Coast 
Merchant Chapel. 

Ralph Mercer of the Chronicle Chapel and Joe 
3radway, jobber, late of the Leighton Co-opera- 
tive Press Chapel, started on an automobile tour 
of the North last Monday. They will be gone for 
several weeks. 


prove it. 


SAVE MONEY 


by making all 
your purchases in 
stores located on 


MISSION STREET 
16th to 26th and Army 


Mission St. Merchants Assn. 


Goop For 26 years we have maintained a reputation for integrity 
and square dealing. 


JEWELRY JEWELERS, WATCHMAKERS 


SINCE OPTICIANS 
OSHIGN 715 Market St., bet. 3rd and 4th, 
1896 'e San Francisco 


All Jewelry and watch repairing guaranteed James 2. Sorensen 
Pree and Sroen. 


Tue San Francisco Savincs ano Loan Society 


(THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK) 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 
Member Federal Reserve System and Associated Savings 
Banks of San Francisco 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


DECEMBER 30th, 1922 


$80,671,392.53 
76,921,392.53 
Capital Actually Paid Up 
Reserve and Contingent Funds 
Employees’ Pension Fund 400,613.61 


MISSION: BRANCH. vio ocSetalsnice deacon iccatneene Missi d 21st S 

PARK-PRESIDIO DISTRICT BRANCH Clement St. and 7th Ave, 
HAIGHT STREET BRANCH Haight and Belvedere Streets 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


A Dividend to Depositors of Four and One-quarter (414) 
per cent per annum was declared for the six months 
ending December 31st, 1922. 


INTEREST WILL HEREAFTER BE COMPOUNDED UARTERLY 
INSTEAD OF SEMI-ANNUALLY AS HERETOFORE. 
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BY THE WAY. 

Gary hedges. Says he doesn’t want American 
people to think he favors unrestricted immigra- 
tion. Thinks it would be bad if workers got that 
impression, 

The judge needn’t worry. We understand him 
perfectly. 

What Gary wants is unrestricted immigration 
for the Steel Trust. . 

He is willing that there be all kinds of restric- 
tions for anyone else. 

Foxy boy, that Gary man! 


Bishop Blake, Methodist, goes to Moscow and 
spills a yard of gush about the wonders of the 
soviets. 

His House of Bishops hears about it and tells 
him to go back to Paris and repudiates his foolish 
and ridiculous prattle. 

England gives Moscow ten days to back down 
from a lot of insulting propositions in which Rus- 
sia has broken the word pledged in the famous 
trade agreement. 

Everybody knew just what England would get 
out of her trade agreement with the Moscow 
assassins—everybody but those who refused to 
know. 

Hot water for Moscow all the way ’round. 


Herbert Hoover says that we could provide 
everybody with the same amount of commodities 
they had ten years ago and lay off 2,000,000 work- 
ers. That’s how fast we have increased produc- 
tion in America. That’s what American workers 
have done; that’s what American management 
has done. 

With a record like that why do American em- 
ployers ever need to quarrel with American work- 
ers about decent wages? 

They don’t; and when they insist on quarrel- 
ing it’s a pretty good sign that plain hoggishness 
is back of it all, 

Hoover further points to the fact that 75 per 
cent of the automobiles in international trade are 
American made, at a real wage three times as 
high as the real wage paid in some other coun- 
tries. If American goods can win in competition 
of that kind it puts a still bigger dent in the efforts 


of American employers who at times think they 


need to reduce wages or fight unions. 


The Cloth Hat and Cap Makers, in convention 
in New York, refused to listen to an address by 
the propagandist William Z. Foster. 

The convention heard Gompers lay down some 
hard and fast trade union doctrine. Foster’s 
friends and agents then tried to get permission 
for him to tell the convention all about his union 
busting Utopia. But the union told him to go 
chase himself around the block. 

That’s one darned good way of handling the 
Foster propaganda! 

Twenty-one deaths in a year in a- Florida con- 
vict camp owned by a state senator—so the news- 
Paper reports go, 

And yet the Florida Legislature hedges and 
trims about abolishing the leasing system! 
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It wants to “temporarily” abolish the lash and 
see how that works out. 
Could anything be 

amazing in 1923? 

Florida goes to great lengths to advertise itself 
to the country as a paradise where all manner of 
folk may come and play. 

Perhaps the incongruity of a playground where 
human beings are leased into slavery and flogged 
to death will yet occur to the honorable members 
of the Florida State Legislature—even if some of 
the legislators do own and profit by convict camps! 


more preposterous and 


The National City Bank thinks that “if every- 
thing had come down together” there wouldn’t 
have been such a crash in after-war deflation. 

Banks will be banks, and no way out of it. 

“Tf everything had come down together” is the 
bank’s way of saying that we had hard times be- 
cause wages didn’t come down enough. 

If wages hadn’t come down at all we wouldn’t 
have had any hard times at all. And unless wages 
keep going up we won’t keep on having such 
good times as we now have. 

Mr. Banker, what do you think of that? Get 
off your mossburg and learn a thing or two! 


oe — 
ORPHEUM. 


Fannie Brice, pre-eminently the outstanding hit 
of the current vaudeville season, remains for her 
second week as the shining stellar attracion at the 
Orpheum starting Sunday matinee, May 20th. 
This genius of song characterization will present 
a program of new portrayals, each in itself a gem 
in impersonation combined with her personality, 
her art as an actress, her fine voice and her de- 
licious sense of travesty. 


The new bill accompanying Miss Brice features 
novelty comedy and a new syncopated orchestra 
which bids fair to be a sensation. 

Lou Clayton and Cliff Edwards, than whom 
there are no funnier blackface comedians on the 
stage, are featured in their uproarous fun fest, 
“Please Stop.” 

George Olsen brings an unusual orchestra from 
Portland which goes possibly a little further in 
symphonic efforts and novel presentation than 
any band which has heretofore played in vaude- 
ville, 

Bobby McLean, the world’s champion ice 
skater, with his company offers a thrilling exhibi- 
tion of his prowess on specially prepared “ice” on 
the stage. 

Diero, the master of the piano accordion, com- 
bines an engaging personality with utter genius 
in playing his instrument. 

“Fireside Reveries” features Georges Simondet 
and Miss Elfrieda Lyan; a sextette of fine musical 
artists whose act was produced in San Francisco 
and who return after a most successful tour of the 
East. 

Snell & Vernon offer a cleverly conceived “And 
Artistic Diversion,” and Jim Toney and Ann Nor- 
man remain a second week in their skit, “You 
Know What I Mean.” 
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WANTS YOUR BUSINESS IN 


Groceries, Men’s and Ladies’ Furnishings 


1250 Filmore St., San Francisco 
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SHIRTS — UNDERWEAR — TIES 


$1.25, $2, $2.65, $4.75 
UNION-MADE and sold direct from FACTORY-TO-WEARER 


EAGLESON & CO. - 1118 Market St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


$1.85 to $3.15 


Sacramento Fresno __Los Angeles 


UNION 
LABEL 


On every one of these items 


95c to $1.85 


} Phone Market 3285 P. BENEDETTI, Manager 


UNION FLORIST 


Formerly of 25 Fourth Street 


Funeral Work a Specialty at Lowest 
Orders Promptly Attended to 


3617 SIXTEENTH STREET Near Mission Street 


Coffee That Is? 
MISSION DAIRY LUNCH 


COR. 16TH AND VALENCIA STS. 
S. C. Trauger, Prop. 


DR. GEO. D. GILLESPIE 


Regular eensed druglese physician and Chirepraster. 
Tubercular, organie, nervous, reetal, colon, prestatie, chronic, 
skin and sealp diseases. 

My book, “‘Druglees Therapy,” tells you why pressure on 
Nerves eauses disease. Send for it. Mailed fre. Lady 
attendants. Consultation free. 

Centinuous Ofiee Hours, 9 A. M. te tf P. MM. 
Entire Top Floor 
Prospeet 5201 


JOINT ACCOUNTS 


This Bank will open accounts in the 
name of two individuals, for in- 
stance, man and_ wife, either of 
whom may deposit money for, or 
draw against the account. 


HUMBOLDT SAVINGS BANK 


Savings and Commercial Depts. 
783 Market St., near Fourth, San Francisco 


U. S. ARMY SHOES 


We have just bought a tremendous stock 
of Army Munson last shoes to be sold to the 
public direct. These shoes are 100% solid 
leather with heavy double soles sewed and 
nailed. The uppers are of heavy tan chrome 
leather with bellows tongue, thereby making 
them waterproof. These shoes are selling 
very fast and we advise you to order at once 
to insure your order being filled. 

The sizes are 6 to I1, all widths. Price, 
$2.75. Pay postman on receipt of goods or 
send money order. Money refunded if 
shoes are not satisfactory. 


THE U. S. STORES CO. 
1441 Broadway, New York City 


450 GEARY 8T. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


You're right! 
I wear 


Jhey guarantee that 
ifthe sewing ever rips 
Llget a newpairor 
my money back. 
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Synopsis of Minutes of May 11, 1923. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Hollis. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of previous meeting 
approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Communications—Filed—From Governor Rich- 
ardson, relative to the Bills on Employment 
Agencies. From California Co-operative Meat 
Co., with reference to the distribution of assets of 
said company. From Retail Shoe Clerks’ Union 
No. 410, requesting all trade unionists to demand 
the Clerks’ card when making purchases. From 
Brewery Workmen, stating they would donate 
$25 to the Anti-Picketing Fund. From Water 
Workers’ Union, will contribute to the Anti- 
Picketing campaign fund. Report of Trustees. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Local 
Joint Executive Board of Culinary Workers, re- 
questing a boycott on the Van Nuys Company, 
formerly known as the United Service Corpora- 
tion. From Auto Mechanics, with reference to 
their wage scale. 

Referred to Labor Clarion—From Retail Clerks’ 
Union No. 432, enclosing a list of union stores. 
Telegram from the secretary of Senator Ladd at 
Washington, D. C., relative to having Senator 
Ladd address the Council. Moved that the Sec- 
retary wire an invitation to Senator Ladd to ad- 
dress this Council May 25th; motion carried. 

Communication from Daniel C. Murphy, Past 
President of the California State Federation of 
Labor, enclosing a letter by Mr. Simon Lubin, 
dealing with the removal of Paul Scharrenberg, 
member of the Housing and Immigration Com- 
mission. Moved that the communication be re- 
ferred to the Secretary for reply thereto, and copy 
published in the Labor Clarion; carried. 

Resolutions from Chauffeurs’ Union, relative to 
wages paid by the city and requesting an increase 
of ten dollars a month. Moved that the resolu- 
tions be adopted; carried. 

Report of Executive Committee—Recommended 
the indorsement of the wage scale and agreement 
of the Dredgemen’s Union. Recommended in- 
dorsement of the Bakery Drivers’ wage scale, 
subject to the approval of the International Union. 
In the matter of the request of the Sheet Metal 
Workers’ Union, same was laid over for one week. 
The request of Sister Fosen, organizer for the 
Cap Makers’ Union, was referred to the Organiz- 
ing Committee. Members of the Committee to 
appear before the Board of Supervisors and Pub- 
lic Utilities Committee in relation to local legis- 
lation now pending before the different bodies; 
also the Board of Education, to request the ap- 
pointment of a moving picture operator in the 
public schools. Report concurred in. 

Report of Organizing Committee—Your Com- 
mittee attended the meetings of the Hospital 
Stewards and Nurses; also the Newsboys’ Union. 

Reports of Unions—Street Carmen—Acted fa- 
vorably on the communication relative to the dis- 
missal of Paul Scharrenberg. Seamen—Strike of 
I. W. W. has blown up; crews on Coast vessels 
are inefficient. Riggers and Stevedores—Are re- 
organizing; a great deal of dissension in the dual 
organization. Cracker Bakers—Are still negotiat- 
ing with employers on new wage scale. Culinary 
Workers—Have transferred their funds to bank 
operated by Rudolph Spreckels. Alaska Fisher- 
men—Have negotiated new agreement which is 
satisfactory to the union. Lithographers—No 
change in Union Lithograph Company situation; 
requested the assistance of all delegates and or- 
ganizations to demand the union label on all 
lithograhic work, Ladies’ Garment Workers— 
Strike still on; men standing firm. 
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Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 
Receipts—$430.33. Expenses—$278.02. 
Council adjourned at 10:05 p. m. 
Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A, O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
oe 


LABEL SECTION. 
Minutes of Meeting Held May 2, 1923. 

Meeting was called to order at 8:15 by Presi- 
dent W. G. Desepte, with all officers present ex- 
cept F. E. Lively, A. C. Sheahan and B. A. Brun- 
dage, 

Minutes of preceding meeting approved as read. 

Comniunications—From Retail Clerks’ Union, 
Union Label Trades Department, Shoe Clerks, 
received, noted and filed. 

Moved and carried that we suspend the regular 
order of business until the Trustees render their 
report. Moved and carried that the report of the 
Trustees be received and adopted. 

Reports of Union—Federal Employees—Ask 
the Section for list of stores handling union-made 
goods. Auxiliary reported that their whist game 
was a success; going to hold a Bunko Party on 
June 5th, and will serve refreshments; score cards, 
25c. Delegate Minnie Desepte visited the store 
of McDonald & Collette in regards to the Tailors’ 
label. Cooks No, 44—Reported that business is 
good. Look for the house card in all restaurants. 
Painters No. 19—Reported that business is good; 
initiating members at every meeting; local ball 
was a grand success, Retail Clerks—Reported 
that they are urging the women to affiliate with 
the Auxiliary to the Section; all stores that are 
open after 6 p. m. are not union stores; also re- 
ported that the People’s Department Store at 2226 
Mission street and the Quality Clothes Shop at 
2410 Mission street are unfair to the Clerks. Re- 
tail Shoe Clerks—Reported that Werner’s, Flors- 
heim-Shafer and Walk-Over are still unfair. Cap 
Makers—Reported that they are having trouble 
with the Helbing Cap Co. in trying to organize 
the employees; ask a demand for their label when 
buying caps and cloth hats. Tailors No. 80— 
Reported that business is good; ask demand for 
their label when buying made-to-order clothes. 
Typographical No. 21—Reported that business is 
good; all members working; there are about 13,- 
040 members in good standing in the Interna- 
tional; about 3700 members are still out, fighting 
to maintain the 44-hour-week; International has 
spent over $14,000,000.00 through assessment of 
the membership to fight for the 44-hour-week. 
Glove Workers—Reported that business is good; 
ask a demand for their label when buying gloves. 
Grocery Clerks—Reported that the Piggly-Wig- 
gly stores are still unfair; White’s Cash and Carry 
at Twenty-sixth and Castro streets is also unfair; 
ask a demand for the monthly working button, 
color changes every month, color for May is light 
blue. 

Agitation Committee—Reported that they held 
meeting last Tuesday evening and offered the 
following suggestions to the Section to adopt: 
The Section will hold whist games on Wednesday 
evening, May 16th and the game shall start at 
9 p. m.; Secretary shall notify all unions of the 
Section’s whist game. Moved and carried that 
the Section adopt the report of the Agitation 
Committee. Brothers Desepte and Johnson will 
donate the prizes for the men and Sister Fosen 
will give the prizes for the women. Moved and 
carried that a committee of three be appointed to 
appear before the Lithographers to try and have 
them affiliate with the Section. Committee: Lane, 
Johnson and Soderberg. Moved and carried that 
the Secretary write the Tobacco Workers for 
1000 or more of the books telling of the different 
brands of tobacco, 

The Trustees have submitted the following re- 
port to the Section: 


Report of Trustees on Audit of Books of Financial 
Secretary-Treasurer, for the Period January 
1, 1923, to April 1, 1923, 

Officers and Delegates to the Label Section: 

We, the undersigned Trustees of the Label 
Section, beg leave to report that we have exam- 
ined the books and records of the Financial Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Geo. P. M. Bowns, as per in- 
structions, for the period covering the first three 
months of this year, and part of the month of 
April which preceded the appointment of the 
temporary Financial Secretary, Brother Plato. 
The Trustees have been aided in their investiga- 
tion by President W. G. Desepte, former Trustee 
F. E. Lively and Brother Bowns who was able 
to attend a part of our first meeting and the whole 
time during the second meeting, which was held 
yesterday, May ist. The reason for failure to 
report at last meeting was that some of the bills 
and checks were still outstanding, and we were 
unable to determine the amount of cash balance 
in bank until we received the April financial state- 
ment from the bank, which was obtained yester- 
day. 

From the detailed statement summarizing the 
receipts and disbursements accompanying this re- 
port, we take liberty to quote the following totals, 
and adjustments made by the Trustees to com- 
plete the records of the Secretary-Treasurer, 
whom as you know by reason of sickness was 
during the last two months unable to give his full 
attention to his duties. 

The receipts to the Agent’s Fund for the period 
totaled $123.49; from the General Fund, $145.62; 
total for both funds, $269.11. 

The General Fund includes the balance in bank 
on January 1, 1923. At that time the Agent’s 
Fund had been overdrawn by $22.88, wherefore 
this sum had been subtracted from the Agent 
Fund and placed back into the General Fund. 


ALL WOOL 


20 W 
orsted Suits 
2195 Mission, near 18th 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 


CARPETS 


On the 
EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


STOVES 
BEDDING 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 


WALTER N. 


BRUNT 


PRINTING, PUBLISHING 
BADGES, LAPEL BUTTONS 
REGALIA, SOUVENIRS 


Specialty Printing 


Invitations, Menus, Dance Programs 
Greeting Cards 


Union Label Water Marked Paper Always on Hand 


111 SEVENTH STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEAR POSTOFFICE 
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Thus adjusted the above receipts are to be 
changed as: 


Apportioned to the Agent’s Fund........ $100 61 
Apportioned to the General Fund........ 168 50 
Giving the same total to both funds...... $269 11 


The disbursements from the funds during the 
period were as follows: 
Disbursements from the Agent Fund.... 


$ 95 00 


Disbursements from the General Fund... 149 00 
Total disbursements.............. $244 00 


To improve the accounting, to prevent over- 
drafts against the bank, and make the work of 
the Trustees a great deal easier, the undersigned 
Trustees respectfully recommend that in the future 
all bills and checks be numbered, consecutively, 
that receipted bills and cancelled checks be care- 
fully preserved, and kept fastened or in an en- 
velope, with each month bank statement. If this 
is done, it will be unnecessary to continue the 
voucher system, provided that every bill and ex- 
penditure be made only by check, and all moneys 
be deposited in bank, 

Fraternally, 
(Signed) THEODORE JOHNSON, 
J. FRANKENSTEIN, 
Trustees. 

Trustees reported favorable on the bills; same 
ordered to be paid. 

Dues, $41.00; Agent Fund. $38.75; total, $79.75. 
Disbursements, $63.50. 

Being no further business to come before the 
Section we adjourned at 11 p. m. to meet again 
on May 16th. 

Demand the union label, card and button. 

Don’t forget the Section’s whist party on May 
16th. 

The Emporium is still unfair. 

Fraternally submitted, 
WM. HERBERT LANE, Secretary. 
—> 


LADIES’ AUXILIARY. 

The meeting of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the 
San Francisco Label Section was called to order 
at 8:15 p. m. May Ist, in Progress Hall, Labor 
Temple, by President Sister Minnie Desepte. 

Roll was called, all officers responding. 

Minutes of the previous meeting were approved 
as read. 

Communications were read and acted upon. 
From the Retail Shoe Salesmen’s Association, 
Local 410, requesting us to communicate with 
firms unfair to them, will be complied with. 

3ills for stationery and postage, ordered paid. 

Committees—The Visiting Committee’s report 
was received as progressive. Social Committee 
reported all in readiness for the evening’s whist 
game. 

Unfinished Business—On motion made, sec- 
onded and carried, the Auxiliary decided to hold 
a Bunko Party on June 5th, score cards to cost 
25c, including prizes and refreshments. Prizes 
will be donated by members. The Committee for 
this occasion will be Sisters Elva Mueller, Edith 
Simpson and Selena Lively. 

New Business—New members were obligated 
and seated, As many of our members and their 
friends had assembled to play whist, we pro- 
ceeded to adjourn and meet again in regular ses- 
sion May 15, 1923. 

Fraternally submitted, 
TINA FOSEN, Secretary. 
—_@— 

“What's the trouble, son?” said the kindly 
stranger. 

“My pa and ma won’t take me to the movies,” 
sobbed the oppressed child. 

“Do they ever take you when you make a noise 
like that?” inquired the stranger. 

“Sometimes they do and sometimes they don’t,” 
sobbed the poor boy; “but it ain’t any trouble to 
yell.”"—Wallaces’ Farmer, 
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CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION. 

The California State Civil Service Commission 
announces that examinations for the following 
positions in the general skilled and unskilled 
trades will be held in Sacramento, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles as soon as possible after June 9, 
1923. The compensation for these positions is 
paid on the per diem basis, and is the prevailing 
wage of the locality in which the employment 
obtains, unless otherwise specially fixed by the 
Commission, 

Truckdriver, machinist, mechanic (automobile), 
boilermaker (general), chauffeur and mechanic, 
driver (light truck), driver (heavy truck), elec- 
trician (auto), engineman (stationary hoist), ma- 
chinist (general), mechanic (automobile), oper- 
ator (elevator), painter (coach), welder (oxo- 
hydrogen and acetylene), boilermaker (helper), 
bridgetender, janitor, janitress, machinist (helper), 
mechanic (helper). 

New employees must be willing to accept tem- 
porary employment. All positions are subject to 
a six months’ probationary period, 

All positions in cities are on a day labor basis 
with layoff between jobs. Occasionally positions 
are open at state institutions on maintenance 
work which are of a more permanent nature, and 
carry a monthly wage, together with full main- 
tenance for the employee living at the institution. 
This monthly salary is usually from $70 to $120 
a month, and full maintenance, depending on the 
position and the skill required. 

Application blanks may be obtained at the ad- 
dresses given on the last page of this announce- 
ment, 

Candidates will be examined primarily for the 
positions for which they have filed applications, 
but the Civil Service Commission reserves to the 
examining board the right in exceptional cases to 
rate a candidate in a higher or lower grade than 
that applied for if, in its judgment, such a rating 
is warranted, and an examination is in progress 
for such higher or lower grade. 

The examinations will be oral and may include 
a practical test, depending upon the needs of the 
case. Each examination will be conducted by a 
special board of examiners appointed for the pur- 
pose by the Civil Service Commission. 
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Regular examinations will be held immediately 
following the closing date announced above. In 
addition, special examinations will be held at such 
times and places as the needs of the service 
require, 

Candidates who fail to appear upon notice, 
may, upon request, have their applications held 
on file for the next examination. 

Candidates who are successful in the oral inter- 
view will be required to pass a physical examina- 
tion given by the examining physician of the 
commission. The physician will charge $1.00 for 
this service. 

The examinations are open to all American 
citizens who have reached their eighteenth but not 
their sixty-first birthday, who are in good physi- 
cal condition and who meet the experience re- 
quirements outlined below for the respective 
examinations, 
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Phone Valencia 6238 


MISSION PRODUCTS Co. 


FOR HOME BEVERAGE SUPPLIES 
FRANK A. STENZ, Sales Manager 


3000 Mission St. SAN FRANCISCO 


OSENTHALC 
SALES STORES 
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== [2415 MISSION—Near 20th) 20th 


2415 Mission Street, near —_—Ee 
Lowest prices and biggest values in 
Dry Goods, Furnishings, Groceries, 

Shoes and Tobacco 
Every sale backed by our 
IRON CLAD MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 


/ Where Your $ Buys More a 


How to figure the cost 


of burning a 50 watt 
electric globe 
for 1 hour 


50 Watt Globe is so named because it 
uses 50 Watt hours of Electricity in one 
hour. As it takes 1,000 Watt Hours to equal 
one Kilowatt Hour (K.w.H .)—the unit of Elec- 


trical measurement—it follows that a 50 Watt 
Globe must burn 20 hours to consume one 
Kilowatt Hour (k.w.u.) of Electricity. 


Ask to see the Rate Schedule for your community on file at 
the P G and E office and divide the rate per Kilowatt Hour 
(k.w.H.) by 20, This will give you the cost (less than 1% cent) 
of burning a 50 Watt Globe for one hour. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


e/4 Company dedicated to accurate, continuous service. 


P-G- 24h; 


“PACIFIC SERVICE” 
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DECEPTION OF DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 
By Levi Stevens Lewis. 

Mr. Albert J. County, statistician of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, “The aver- 
age freight revenue per ton mile declined from 
nine mills in 1891 to seven and three-tenth mills 
in 1915” and now, “in order to earn a profit of 
one cent,” a ton of freight must be hauled a dis- 
tance of “more than five miles.” This informa- 
tion is wonderful considered in the light of other 
well established knowledge. 3 

Mr. County should explain. When were the 
rates so reduced? By whom? And why? 

One thousand tons of freight hauled 100 miles 
at $6 a ton, allowing $600 for cost of transporta- 
tion, yields $5400 profit, which is five cents and 
four mills profit per ton per mile; twenty-seven 
cents profit per ton for a five mile haul. 

Fifteen hundred tons hauled 100 miles at $6 
per ton, allowing $700 for cost of transportation, 
yields $8300 profit or eight cents and three mills 
profit per ton per mile, namely, forty-one and one- 
half cents profit for each ton hauled a distance of 
five miles. 

And what about “the average” 
per ton per mile? 

The railroads charge from $9.80 to $97.60 a ton 
from Chicago to Omaha, according to classifica- 
tion, which is two to twenty cents per ton per 
mile. From Cleveland to Chicago the rate is from 
two and one-half to twenty cents per ton per mile. 
These are about the “average rates” collected. A 
schedule of rates to and from hundreds of other 
points might be cited but it’s not worth while. 
The “average rate,” figured down to fractions of 
a mill, no man knows; not even Mr. County. It 
appears to be somewhere between two and twenty 
cents per ton mile; at least ten times as great as 
Mr. County’s unauthenticated word 
to be. 

The people of the United States are taxed mil- 
lions of dollars every, year for misinformation con- 
cerning “this fundamental economic problem in 
which the prosperity of all is involved” yet never- 
theless if we don’t greatly over-rate the intelli- 
gence and patriotism of the American people they 
will, ere long, insist on knowing, with approxi- 
mate accuracy, the truth concerning railway in- 
come, railway expense and railway profit. 

Notwithstanding all information (misinforma- 
tion) official or otherwise to the contrary the clear 
net profits banked by the profiteers in control of 
the great iron public highways, which of right 
belong to all the people of the United States, ex- 
ceeds twenty-five billion dollars every period of 
twelve months. It will probably appear later that 
thirty billions is nearer the mark. 

—o>— 


MOVIES A LA BARR. 
By J. M. Baer. 

There is one Barr that will never disappear 
until there is prohibition of open shoppers. 

William H. of that tribe, being head of the Na- 
tional Founders’ Association, together with Fresi- 
dent Edgerton of the anti-union National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, say they are out to organ- 
ize at $3,000,000 outfit to make “open shop” 
movies. 

Fun is ahead for the censors. 
union haters turning loose 
a waiting world. 

Who will they have for their stars? How about 
Hell-and-Maria Dawes of Minute Man fame, 
Hullabaloo Harry Daugherty, the old sleuth, and 
Elbert H. Gary, the steel emperor? 

Gosh, all hemlock, but there are stirring times 
ahead! 

“Elbert, the Hero of the Unclipped Coupon,” 
“A Pittsburgh Yankee at the Court of King Ben- 
ito,” “The Bad, Bad Union Man at Waterloo” and 
“The Pride of the Department Rescues the Sugar 
Plum’”—such will be the titles on the billboards. 

Will Hayes may yet have something to learn. 
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COUNCIL VACANCY FILLED. 

Martin F. Ryan, president of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Carmen of America, has been elected 
vice-president of the American Federation of 
Labor by the Executive Council, meeting in 
Washington, filling the vacancy created by resig- 
nation of William D. Mahon, president of the 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America. Election as vice- 
president makes Mr, Ryan a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Council. 

Mr. Mahon tendered his resignation three 
months ago, on account of ill health. At that 
time the resignation was laid over in order that 
he might be importuned to continue in his office. 
His final decision, however, was that he could 
not continue to serve. Mr. Mahon has been a 
member of the Executive Council five years. 

The election of Mr. Ryan was in accordance 
with provisions of the constitution for the filling 
of vacancies between conventions. Notifying him 
of his election the following telegram was sent 
to Mr. Ryan by President Gompers: 

“The Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor today elected you as vice-presi- 
dent thereof and in consequence, as a member of 
the Executive Council. Permit me to congratulate 
you upon this signal honor. Will you please tele- 
graph and later confirm by mail your acceptance 
of the election?” 

Mr, Ryan replied by telegraph as follows: 

“Kansas City, Mo. 
“Mr. Samuel Gompers, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

“Your wire in which you advise action of Ex- 
ecutive Council, American Federation of Labor, 
in my election as a vice-president received. It is 
unnecessary for me to tell you that this action of 
the Council was a very great surprise. In my 
acceptance of the honor thus conferred I assure 
you and your associates of the Executive Council 
of my very grateful appreciation of this high 
honor extended to me personally, and to the 
organization which | have the privilege and honor 
to represent. My endeavors will be to co-operate 
with the officers of the American Federation of 
Labor to the fullest extent of my ability in their 
labors to lighten the burdens and thereby give 
greater measure of happiness to the toiling masses 
of our country. May I ask that you kindly ex- 
press to each member of the Council my personal 
thanks and appreciation for the confidence which 
they have placed in me in my appointment to 
membership on Executive Council. I will further 
confirm my acceptance by mail. 

“MARTIN F. RYAN.” 

Commenting on the services rendered by Mr. 
Mahon, President Gompers said: “As a _ vice- 
president of the American Federation of Labor 
William D. Mahon has given loyal, faithful serv- 
ice during a most critical period. In every 
respect he has more than fulfilled his obligations, 
both to the labor movement of which he has been 
and is an officer and to the republic. As presi- 
dent of the street railway employees he _ has 
brought magnificent relief to workers long op- 
pressed and under-paid. The progress made in 
building up that organization will forever be a 
monument to his wise and untiring efforts. His 
resignation as a vice-president of the American 
Federation of Labor does not, of course, deprive 
the street railway workers of his efforts, 
they could ill afford to spare.” 


which 


Vice-President Ryan has long been one of the 
outstanding figures in the trade union movement. 
His organization is one of the 
American Federation of Labor. It is composed 
of the builders of railway cars and belongs to the 
Railway Employees’ Department of the American 
Federation of Labor. Mr. Ryan was 
twelve trade unionists appointed by 
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one of 
President 
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Gompers as the first American labor war mission 
to Europe in 1918 to carry to the workers of 
Europe the message of American labor’s deter- 
mination to support the war efforts to the utmost 
with complete victory as the goal. 
—?- 

The Union Label stands for fundamental de- 

mocracy in industry. 
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MARKET AT 4TH. SAN FRANCISCO 


1300 Polk St. 
820 Clement St. 


701 Shrader St. 
Vallejo, Calif. 


Spotless Food Stores 
2765 Mission St. 2070 Mission St. 
3391 Mission St. 
You can buy more groceries for a Dollar 
at Jenny Wren than at any store in San 
Francisco. We claim better quality, too, 


and quality is remembered long after price 
- is forgotten. 


Shop and Save at Jenny Wren 


LIBERTY 


SAVINGS 


4 BANK 


COMMERCIAL 


You are welcome here 


any time between 
nine in the morning 
and twelve midnight. 


“Use Our Night Service’’ 
Market, Mason & Turk Streets 


Quality First 
UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 

Telephone 

Market 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 


“GOOD CLOTHES ON CREDIT” 


MISSION STRZET 
at Twenty-second 


P 


Friday, May 18, 1923. 
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HOSTILITY TO AMERICAN RELIEF. 

Americans who have contributed to Russian re- 
lief will be interested in knowing the policy of 
the Soviet dictators toward the American Relief 
Administration which has conducted the great 
bulk of the relief work in Russia, having spent 
nearly seventy million dollars in the effort. 

Samuel Spewack, staff correspondent of the 
New York World in Russia, recently left Russia 
with the announcement that he could no longer 
stand the censorship imposed by the Soviet au- 
thorities. His statement after getting out of the 
country was that it was impossible to get the 
truth past the Bolshevik censors. From Riga, 
beyond the reach of the Bolshevik censors, this 
correspondent has cabled an inside story of the 
treatment of the American Relief Administration 
which depicts the typical Bolshevik atitude. The 
story is copyrighted by the New York World and 
the following extract is reproduced by special 
permission: 

“The inside story of the A, R. A.’s gigantic en- 
terprise with purely humanitarian motives is one 
of a drawn-out series of squabbles with the So- 
viets. Secret service agents were put in the Ad- 
ministration’s offices to spy on officials. Their 
mail bags, despite the agreement according them 
diplomatic privileges, were opened and examined. 

“But the climax of the story has never been 
told. It is a movie produced in Petrograd entitled 
‘No Happiness on Earth. The heroine was a 
typist, the hero a Communist, and the villain 
seemed to be an A. R. A. worker. The A. R. A. 
offices were shown in the picture. The Communist 
and typist love each other but the relief worker 
wins girl by giving her food packages. The 
Communist commits suicide, the girl’s heart is 
broken and the general unhappy Russian ending 
brings the picture to an end. 

“The A. R. A, protested and the picture was 
suppressed for two weeks, 

“Throughout my travels in Russia, Communists 
asked me why the A. R. A. was in the country. 
They scoffed when I told them the obvious rea- 
son—to help. Though the peasants know the 
name of the organization, the masses in the cities 
know Fridtjof Nansen’s name better and cheer 
it because the Soviet press constantly features the 
Norwegian as the friend of the government and 
the country. The A. R. A.’s publicity has been 
scant, except when it was attacked. 

“Writers in Moscow, who visualize America as 
a land where Rockefeller sits on a gold throne and 
workers live in hovels, constantly denounce the 
‘exploiting’ A. R. A. which works men seven hours 
a day. 

“The treatment given the A. R. A. is in sharp 
contrast to that accorded organizations which are 
not doing one-hundredth part of the work accom- 
plished by the big feeding machine.” 
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THE STORY OF THE A. F. OF L. 
By Matthew Woll, 

President, International Photo Engravers’ Union 
and Vice-President, A, F. of L. 
Concluding Chapter. 

The income of the American Federation is de- 
rived from a fixed monthly contribution from In- 
ternational Unions of one cent per member. These 
International Unions pay this contribution only 

for such members as are at work. 

Thus each member of these International 
Unions pays but 12 cents a year to the American 
Federation of Labor. This is the principal and 
sole revenue of the American Federation of Labor. 

From directly affiliated local and Federal Unions 
the American Federation of Labor received 25 
cents per month for members, but of this 12% 
cents are set aside in a Defense Fund out of which 
strike and lockout benefits are paid; in addition 
five cents of this sum are set aside as a subscrip- 
tion to the monthly official magazine of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and only 7% cents are 
used to manage the affairs of these small groups 
of wage earners, 

The general object of the American Federation 
of Labor is to improve the conditions of the work- 
ers in all fields of human endeavor. 

Economic betterment, social improvement, poli- 
tical advancement are all embraced in its program 
of activities. 

It is unalterably opposed to all forms of in- 
voluntary servitude. 

It fosters education and uproots ignorance. It 
seeks to lengthen life by shortening working 
hours. 

It encourages the raising of wages and the 
lowering of usury. 

Through its activities independence is increased 
and dependence decreased. 

It champions rights and abolishes wrongs. 

It hopes to lighten the burdens of toil and to 
brighten the life of man. 

It makes the workshop safe and brighter; cheers 
the home and fireside and makes the world better. 

Its philosophy is to make every day a better 
day and every life a better life. 

—————_—_&__—_—_ 
TRAIN WORKERS FOR EMIGRATION. 


3y International Labor News Service. 

Italy is now training her people for emigration 
to other countries. The black shirts have got the 
United States on the list. 

Last year France had a shortage of plasterers. 
Italy’s Emigration Department immediately 
started a training school for plasterers in Venice 
and in short order graduated and exported to 
France 1439 plasterers. Now bricklayers, car- 
penters, miners, joiners, stone cutters and other 
craftsmen are going through courses of training 
for emigration purposes. Any time Gary of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation calls for workmen, Italy 
will be able to furnish them according to speci- 
fications. 

Of course Mussolini and Gary did not confer 
about the establishment of a strike-breaking ma- 
chine when Gary recently visited Italy. There is, 
however, something to think about in Gary’s at- 
tempts to force down the immigration restriction 
bars of the United States when the success of 
this attempt will mean a flow of low wage earn- 
ing South European workers to the United States. 
These Roman centurions would serve Emperor 
Gary very effectively in his assault on the Ameri- 
can standard of wages, 

It is likely that this news of the training of 
foreigners to take American jobs will hasten plans 
in the United States for training of young Ameri- 
cans to fill the jobs open-to skilled workmen, In- 
dustrial stabilization will be a carefully considered 
factor in connection with future immigration laws 
passed by Congress and for that reason appren- 
tice training will probably receive a decided im- 
petus in the United States. 
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RUSSIAN WAGES FIXED BY UKASE. 
By International Labor News Service. 

Continuance of the arbitrary determination of 
wages by the Soviet dictatorship is evidenced in 
the promulgation of a recent wage order published 
in Izvestia, official Soviet organ, dated Moscow, 
March 9, 1923. 

Wages are fixed not by negotiation but by the 
issuance of an official governmental decree. Fol- 
lowing is a translation of the wage decree pub- 
lished in the Moscow Soviet organ: 

In accordance with the decision of the People’s 
Commissariat of Labor the following minimum 
wages for March were fixed: 

For the first zone—Moscow, Petrograd, includ- 
ing their provinces, Murman and Archangel prov- 
inces, Yakutsk republic—88 roubles. 

For the second zone—Provinces; Tula, Bry- 
ansk, Ivanovo-Voznesensk, Ekaterinburg, Perm, 
Tyumen, Chelyabinsk, Vladimir, Ryasan, Tver, 
Novgorod, Kostroma, Nizhegorodsk, Rybinsk, 
Cherepovetz, Bielorussia, Votsk, Zyryansk, and 
the Ukraine industry, transport and post and tele- 
graph services, Crimea, Kirgizia, Chuvash oblast, 
Mariisk oblast, Turkestan, Dagestan—65 roubles. 

For the third zone—All the remaining prov- 
inces, oblasts and republics—50 roubles. 
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Brief Items of Interest 


United States Senator Ladd will address the 
meeting of the San Francisco Labor Council on 
Friday night, May 25, in the auditorium of the 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets. At 
the same meeting a speech will be made by Rep- 
resentative Frederick Zihlman, chairman of the 
House Committee on Labor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The meeting will be open to the 
general public. 

The Street Carmen’s Union of the bay district 
are making elaborate preparations for the enter- 
tainment of delegates and visitors to the annual 
convention of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees of Amer- 
ica, to be held in Oakland in September. 

In commemoration of the thirty-eighth anniver- 
sary of its formation, the Union Printers’ Mutual 
Aid Society will give a grand ball Saturday night 
in Native Sons’ Hall on Mason street. Besides 
those working at the various trades of the print- 


ing industry members of all unions affiliated with 
both the Labor and Building Trades Councils are 
taking an interest in the affair and will attend. 
Cyril L. Stright is chairman of the general com- 
mittee in charge of the affair. 

The threatened strike of union cracker bakers 
and cracker packers has been averted by all par- 
ties involved in the wage controversy agreeing to 
submit their differences to arbitration. 

The Cracker Bakers’ Union and the Cracker 
Packers’ Union recently demanded a wage in- 
crease of $1 a day. After several conferences on 
the subject a deadlock was reached and a strike 
seemed unavoidable until President Hollis of the 
Labor Council induced all interested parties to 
agree to arbitration. 

The local Molders’ Union has increased its 
membership by more than five hundred since 
January 1, 1923. This is the greatest increase in 
membership of the local union for the same 
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period of time in the history of the organiza- 
tion, according to Secretary Frank Brown. The 
local union will be represented in the convention 
of the International Molders’ Union, to be held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, beginning September 17, by 
five delegates. 

The demands of the Boilermakers’ Union for 
a wage increase of one dollar per day for tank 
builders and those employed in the field have 
been granted in full by the Stacey Company, 
which is doing a big job for the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company at San Rafael. Some fifty 
union boilermakers are employed on this job, 
which will last for the next three years, according 
to M. J. McGuire, business agent of Boilermakers’ 
Union No. 6. 

A special convention of the California State 
Federation of Journeymen Butchers, called by 
President M. S. Maxwell of San Francisco, will 
be held in the San Francisco Labor Temple be- 
ginning the week of Monday, June 25. The con- 
vention is called for the purpose of dealing with 
the business affairs of the International Union, 
from which some of the Butcher’ Unions in Cali- 
fornia have withdrawn and others are threatening 
to do likewise. The convention will be made up 
of delegates from thirty-two local Butchers’ 
Unions with a combined membership of more than 
3000. 

A demand for a wage increase of $1 per day for 
more than 10,000 union carpenters of San Fran- 
cisco and vicinity may shortly be made on con- 
tractors through the Bay Counties District Coun- 
cil of Carpenters and its affiliated unions. 

The new wage scale of the local Laundry 
Workers’ Union, providing for a wage increase of 
10 per cent for more than 200 laundry workers on 
and after June 18, has received the official indorse- 
ment of the International Laundry Workers’ 
Union. It will be presented to employers today. 

Federal civil service employees in San Fran- 
cisco are filling out information blanks needed by 
the Government in putting into effect the new re- 
classification law. The law, which becomes ef- 
fective July 1, 1924, is designed to give the same 
pay to all Government employees doing the same 
class of work. At present, there ‘is no standard 
and persons in separate departments doing almost 
identical work, receive different wages. 

William H. Urmy, in charge of the branch office 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in Oakland, is 
walking the streets of San Francisco these days 
with a smile that will not come off, as he is the 
proud father of a bouncing boy baby which ar- 
rived in his home this week. Both mother and 
child are doing well. 

The Labor Council, upon the recommendation 
of its Executive Committee, has approved the fol- 
lowing wage scales: Dredgermen’s Union, pro- 
viding for a wage increase of from $10 to $15 per 
month; Bakery Wagon Drivers’ Union, calling for 
a wage increase of fifty cents per day; Journey- 
man Bakers’ Union, providing for a wage increase 
of fifty cents per day; Laundry Workers’ Union, 
calling for wage increase of ten per cent; Cracker 
Bakers’ Union, providing for wage increase of 
$1 per day; Cracker Packers’ Union, calling for 
wage increase of $1 per day. 
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